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HAMMERED METAL 
II 





METHOD of working, such as 
described in the previous article, 
which applies to both copper and 
brass, will suggest to one who ex- 
periments with it, a number of 
interesting things to make. A 
picture frame, for example, or a 
perforated lantern or lamp shade. 

In making a lamp shade we must first dévelop 
a pattern. This gives a chance for our elementary 
geometry and pattern making. Here is the legi- 
timate place for such work, where the boys can see 
its practical application. Let pupils measure their 
lamps at home, getting the diameters of the larger 
and smaller circles, and the length of the slant side 
of the desired shade. One lesson should be devoted 
to working out the patterns and designs. The fol- 
lowing is a good average size and shape. 

On a sheet of tough, unglazed wrapping paper 
describe a circle with a radius of 7”, from the same 
centre a smaller circle of 2” radius and draw one 
diameter. Measure }” on the circumference of large 
circle from the diameter and draw a line to the 
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centre making the flap A-B cut upon heavy lines, 
and AB serves as a flap for riveting. Any simple 
flower or leaf pattern will do for a design, interest 
depending not upon the complexity of the unit but 
upon care in arrangement. I shall use for my 
design a viking ship, repeating it three times. Have 
the boys fold under the flap A-B, and then fold 
their pattern in thirds, and again double leaving five 
creases and six divisions as in figure 18. Draw a 
border at the top and another at the bottom in good 
proportion. Now on every other crease draw your 
unit as shown in figure 18. The tulip flower and 
leaf makes a very good motive for the lamp shade 
(figure 19). For making the perforated shade we 
need a thinner brass or copper than is used in the 
tray. Gauge 28 or 30, 14” wide is about right. 
When your pattern is carefully drawn select a 
good piece of metal and glue or paste your paper 
upon it. File a small wire brad to a conical point 
(size of brad depends of course on whether you 
wish your pattern to be of coarse holes or fine) and 
placing your metal on a block of hard wood perforate 
your background in a regular stipple of holes, being 
careful not to run these holes together. Of course 
you must not try to place your holes in regular rows, 
as that would give too mechanical an effect. 
Before removing your paper, which may be done 
by soaking in water, mark carefully around your 
pattern so as to know just where to trim with the 
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shears. This method of perforating the pattern 
destroys your drawing, but it is the easier way. 
You can transfer your outline, as in the tray, with 
carbon paper and so preserve your design if you wish. 


Fig 17, 





There remains now the bending and riveting. 
Brass rivets may be made by buying brass escutcheon 
pins (they cost about 40 cents a pound) and cutting 
off the points. I would advise using the small copper 
rivets for they are much easier to hammer down. 
However the brass rivets look better on brass. In 
the margin or lap, which you have left on one end 
of your shade, punch five equidistant holes not too 
near the edge. Make them just a little larger than 
the rivet. The punching will raise a slight rim about 
the edge of the hole and this you may hammer down 
on the steel block. If this makes the hole too small 
enlarge it slightly by reaming —twisting the punch 
around in it. When your five holes are punched, 
bend up the shade, rough side outward, until the ends 
overlap. This you can do easily with your hands 
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alone. Fit the edges carefully, and mark through the 
center hole upon the under piece. Separate the ends 
and punch this hole to fit the rivet. 

We now come to the process of riveting, not 
difficult after a little practice. 

Insert the rivet from the inside and set the 
pieces of metal close together with your rivet-set. 
The holes in the end of the set are for this purpose 
and are made to fit several sizes of rivets. A little 
observation will show you how this is done. 

The rivet is then hammered lightly on the end, 
your metal block, of course, supporting it beneath 
in such a manner that it may be driven down 
squarely as in figure 21. This is called upsetting. 
The rivet is spread evenly and clinches the metal 
on either side. Note that the rivet is not driven 
down level with the surface of the metal but is left 
like b figure 21. Before upsetting, the rivet should 
stick up above the metal about its own diameter as 
at a figure 21. Take care to strike the rivet squarely 
or you will get a result like figure 22 which will not 
hold firmly. To finish, take the ball end of your 
hammer and tap the rivet down on its edges round- 
ing it off nicely as in c figure 21. Proceed then to 
punch the other holes, marking, punching, and rivet- 
ing one at a time to insure a good fit (figure 23). 
It is well to try riveting on some scraps of metal 
before beginning on your shade. 
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I have found that all except very careless boys 
are able to do this riveting well, and they usually 
have a pride in making a well rounded head. 

There is, however, an easier way of fastening 
the ends together but it is not so strong. The joint 
is made thus: on either end of your shade leave a 
margin of 1-4" parallel to the edge. Bend this at 
right angles on your metal block, the angles facing 
opposite ways as in figure 24 a. With your flat pliers 
Squeeze these down like b figure 24. Hook them to- 
gether and hammer them down on the metal block. 

This problem may be nicely varied by making 
your shade of four or three pieces forming a square 
or triangular shade. 

I have found this work most interesting to boys. 
They are able and anxious to do much of the work 
at home and to work before and after hours. I recall 
a warm spring day in baseball time, when one whole 
class of thoroughly interested young craftsmen came 
into my shop thirty minutes before school time to 
work on their brasses. The work requires as much 
forethought, patience and persistence as wood work, 
and although I would not have it take the place of 
regular shop work, it certainly has great possibilities 
in the development of school arts and crafts. 


FRANK G. SANFORD 


Lake Villa, Ill. 
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RAPID ACTION DRAWING 





| F the four great interests, Form, 
Color, Action and Use, action is 
perhaps the most interesting to 
|| children. Action suggests life and 
3] life is the vital element in drawing. 
: A There are five great groups 
‘Saale “s¢| of action which in a general way 
include the entire action of the 
human figure. These groups are: reclining, sitting, 
standing, walking and running. These five groups of 
action merge into one another imperceptibly, many of 
the arm actions are common to all five groups, such, 
for example, as shooting, pounding, flying a kite, 
etc. The arm actions generally are common in two 
or more groups. Some of the most common actions 
may be grouped as follows: 














Reclining, Group (I), lying, swimming, falling, 
rolling, crawling, floating, etc. 

Sitting, Group (II), rowing, paddling, coasting, 
driving, shooting, swinging, fishing, talking, riding, 
playing piano, etc. 

Standing, Group (III), throwing, pounding, speak- 
ing, spading, bending, pitching, shoveling, spearing, 
hewing, splitting, blowing a horn, flying a kite, 
sawing, etc. 

Walking, Group (IV), climbing, pulling, push- 
ing, carrying, sowing, mowing, hoeing, bringing, 
riding a bicycle, etc. 
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RAPID ACTION DRAWING AUGSBURG 
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AUGSBURG RAPID ACTION DRAWING 





Running, Group (V), skating, dancing, jumping, 
hopping, rolling hoop, playing horse, crying papers, 
etc. 

There are four great methods used in teaching 
drawing. They are: Object or perceptive drawing, 
Imitation or copy drawing, Memory drawing, and 
Imaginative drawing. These four methods are ab- 
solutely essential in teaching all branches of draw- 
ing. Memory and imagination are classed together 
as one method. 

Each of the above methods has its distinct func- 
tion. In object drawing the object is the source of 
the mental image and gives ideas of form, color, 
relative size, proportion and construction. It is the 
perfecting element of growth in drawing, — the 
source. Perceptive or copy drawing imparts the 
method, reveals the principle and shows how to 
use the medium. It is the how of drawing. Mem- 
ory and imaginative drawing is to give power to do, 
to express thought, and impart ideas, to turn per- 
ceptive knowledge into conceptive. It is the test of 
drawing. 

One cannot learn to represent action through 
direct observation alone. There is not a movement 
so slow that it can be grasped by the untrained 
mind to the extent that it can be transferred to 
paper as a drawing. Even skilled draughtsmen can 
hardly do this successfully. Perhaps the most rapid 
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AUGSBURG RAPID ACTION DRAWING 





and successful method. of learning to represent 
action is: (1) To learn how to express the action 
through the copy. (2) Use the action thus learned in 
memory and imaginative drawings until it can be 
represented with some degree of facility, then 
(3) Use direct observation to verify, correct, and 
perfect the action until it can be represented with 
both facility and accuracy. 

These three steps need not necessarily be widely 
separate but may occur even in the same lesson. 
The general plan is (1) The how; (2) The prac- 
tice ; (3) The perfecting element which is the object 
itself. For example the action of running is studied. 
One position is placed on the blackboard and the 
pupils copy it until they have learned that one 
position of running to the extent that it can be 
reproduced from memory. In the meantime the 
teacher explains that running is constant falling, 
that it is represented by the oblique line which is 
the line of action, and how important it is too that 
the direction of the lines should be right: then 
through imagination and memory facility is gained 
by representing exercises calling for the action of 
running such as playing tag, rolling hoop, etc. 
Then the pupils may study the action, and verify 
what they have learned by watching boys at play. 

These little figures represent the element of 
action reduced to its most simple form. These 
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figures are the van of action drawing as expressed 
in the completed figure and should be followed by 
the next step which is to give thickness and char- 
acter to the limbs and body and more of a resem- 
blance to a human figure. 


D. R. AUGSBURG 


Oakland, Cal. 


SOD. 
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DRAWING THE POSE 


Come hither, come hither my little pet, 
For I am to draw your silhouette.* 





— IVE papers written by pupils in 


4 vA 
W(t 


mu SY the ninth grade of the Pope 
RS — 
s, 


( 
AY 


School, Somerville, Mass., are 
here reproduced without correc- 
tion. Master Merrill’s paper is 
given first place for its clear 
terse style. The papers show 
that the class is more intelligent 
than the average as to aims and methods in draw- 
ing from the figure. 


HOW I DRAW A POSE 


When I draw a pose I first place my model so 
that he represents the action I wish illustrated. I 
then note the long lines that show the direction of 
the body. I also study the proportions of the dif- 
ferent parts of the body so that I will not get the 
parts either too large or too small in proportion to 
the rest of the body. 

I think that a silhouette is much better to 
illustrate the action than an outline. The silhou- 
ette only shows the black form and does not go 
into the minor details which draw the attention of 
one from the real action, as does the outline. 

In drawing the pose I also think of the size of 
the drawing. The larger I make the drawing the 

















*Opening lines of a poem by Alice M. Ray, Pope School, entitled ‘“ Pose 
Drawing.” 
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DRAWING THE POSE MERRILL 





more little details I must show, so that it is easier 
to make a small pose than a large one. It may be 
very well for an artist to make a large pose but I 
think school children should not try larger ones 
than they have the ability to make. 

In drawing my pose, I must also think of the 
one who is posing for me. He cannot remain in 
the same position long, so I must allow him to 
rest every few minutes. When I finish my pose 
drawing, I should have quite a good one if I have 
done all the things I have written here. 


WALTER E. MERRILL 


II 


When I start to draw a pose, I study the one poseing for me very 
carefully. I aim to get the direction of the body, or in other words, 
I try to make all the long lines first. After these lines are drawn, | 
study the poser again very carefully. I alsostudy my drawing at the 
same time. 

I then try to get the action of the body. Ihave to study the 
poser very minutely again. The action is the most difficult part of 
the pose. I sometimes try to get the action first but generally the 
direction of the body comes first. After the direction of the body is 
obtained, I sort of fit the action to the direction and the drawing begins 
to look something like a pose. 

I think it is the most essential part of the drawing to have it in 
good proportion. Just about this time I let my model rest for a 
little while and study the proportions of the bodies of the different 
people that are near me. 

By the time my model is fully rested, I have a very good idea of 
the proportions of the body. I start out then to put on the head, 


arms, hands, feet, etc., of my model. If 1 remember rightly, the first 
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time I tried a pose, 1 made a very small head, very large feet, and 
very long arms with small hands. You can imagine how queer and 
ridiculous it looked. On asecond trial after more study, 1 made 
quite a fair looking pose. 

In doing a pose there are two different ways of doing it. One is 
the silhouette and the other is the outline. I prefer the silhouette, 
because one can see the action much easier for there are none of the 
distracting details, that are in an outline. In the outline pose one’s 
attention is attracted by the little details and therefore the action is 
not so plain. I very rarely have any success with an outline, be- 
cause I generally get in too many eyelashes or something else more 
or less important, and I think most every one has the same luck un- 
less he be an artist. When I draw an outline I always draw a 
small one, because I know if I make a large one I am sure to put in 
all the details and by the time it is finished it looks ridiculous 

For my part give me the silhouette. I think, although my opin- 
ion is not worth very much, that the silhouette is more charming to 
the eye than the outline, unless the outline is a most perfect one. 

In the lessons which we have had on pose drawing, we have 
generally had children from the lower grades come up and pose for 
us. Therefore we have been able to make an excellent study of the 
body. Of course the first time we tried to draw a pose, we made 
almost an utter failure of it, but we expected that. We tried a second 
time, and had much better luck, in fact we had quite a number of very 
good ones. We did quite a number of extremely good poses on third 
trial. I think if we had tried a few more times, we would have been 


able to have had a very fine exhibition of pose drawings. 
IDA F. ABBOTT 
III 


When I draw a pose I like to have my model quite far from me 
and I prefer a young child tor my model because unconsciously it 
makes such cute poses. The point that I try to aim for first is to 


proportion every part of the body to another. This reminds me that 


one day in our school a pose drawing was taken of a boy and a girl 
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Plate IV. Pose drawing, ninth grade, Pope School, Somerville, Mass. 
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STURTEVANT DRAWING THE POSE 





under an umbrella, and a great many of the drawings were spoiled 
because some part of the body was badly proportioned to another, or 
the umbrella was either too large or too small in proportion to the 
pupils. So, you see, proportion is very essential in drawing. 

After I have thought out the proportions of the body, I think of 
the action of the figure. This is the point that makes the drawing 
life-like. In order to get the action of the figure I draw first only the 
long lines which show the general direction, and then, if it is an out- 
line I am drawing, I put in a few of the details. 

To me a silhouette is much easier and sometimes more attractive, 
to draw, than an outline. Of course, there are a great many things 
to think of in drawing a silhouette, but you are not distracted by the 
expression as you are in an outline. 

That same day that we drew the pupils under the umbrella, a 
little girl from one of the lower grades came up and posed for us. 
And although we were amused at the earnestness of her posing, we 
thought too much about the expression. A model has to rest every 
little while, and by the time our little girl had her first rest some of 
us had a few of the details drawn while others had the whole figure 
drawn, that is, the direction and action of the body. That shows 
that good pose drawers put their minds on the general direction and 
proportions, and not on the details and expression. 

Now, it is hard for me to leave out the details and think only of 
the essential things, so the way I make it easy is to attempt a small 
model and arrange it so far from me that I can’t see the details and, 
of course, cannot draw them. 

I think pose drawing should be taught in every school, for it 


teaches us to appreciate the proportion and beauty of the human body. 


FLORENCE M. STURTEVANT 


The first thing I do in drawing a pose is to study the long lines, 
and proportions of the head to other parts of the figure. I like to 


have the model stand or pose as though he were taking part in an in- 
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DRAWING THE POSE COOMBS 





teresting action not rigid as though he were afraid. Next I study the 


action of the pose. The object in drawing a pose is to get it to look 
as natural and as interesting as possible. To succeed one must not 


try to put in all of the details in a small sketch, but only put in the 
more important things. The direction of the body must be taken 
into consideration and followed all through the drawing. 

I note the length of the head and the proportion of it to the 
length of the body and to the length of the arms, etc. 

I think drawing a silhouette is much easier than drawing an out- 
line, as many of the details of a pose must be put in to make the 
latter look life-like, while the former, if well drawn, can easily be ad- 
mired for action and proportion like shadow pictures. The action 
seems to be emphasized. 

The size of a pose drawing helps a great deal to make it show up. 
A small silhouette is much easier to draw and generally looks better 
than a large one or a life-sized one, although a life-size drawing with 
all of the details is a fine study. Alsoin a small sketch the main 
points are the only things seen or to be studied by the person draw- 
ing it, while otherwise all points, main and minute, must be studied 
and very carefully put together in the drawing. 


PARKER COOMBS 


V 


In drawing a pose, I like to have my model take a good position 
so that I can see the principal lines. I then find out the lines that 
show action, and draw them, leaving out the lines that are not neces- 
sary. I then find the proportion of the head to the body, the arms to 
the body etc. I aim to get the long lines in the figure, so that it 
looks something like the model that I draw. 

In drawing a silhouette of course one gets a better idea of the 
figure than he does in an outline drawing. When I draw a silhou- 
ette I know I can not put in the minor details hence I make a stronger 
drawing than I do when I make an outline. In an outline I imagine 
I can put more detail, and I try to put nearly everything in. This 
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gives the drawing the effect of being over-done. As a rule for school 
children, the silhouette looks better than the outline. 

A small pose drawing is easier to do than a large one. Of course 
an artist can draw a life-size drawing just as easily as he can a small 
one. School children try to put too much into a large drawing, and 
almost always lose the proportion, and that is my great trouble in 
drawing one. 


AGNES A. COLGAN 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
MARCH 
GENERAL TOPIC, LIFE DRAWING 


PRING is coming! The buds are 

swelling, the birds will soon re- 
turn from the South, then the 
flowers will bloom again and the 
butterflies will reappear. March 
is a good month for preparation. 
‘“What we get from a book de- 
pends upon what we bring to 
it.”” What our children will get from this spring 
will depend upon what we give them with which 
to see it. Inasmuch as we cannot bring the wild 
animals and the birds into the schoolroom, and 
inasmuch as the living insects are not conven- 
ient for learning the graces of form and the gra- 
dations of color, we must make use of our eyes 
out of doors, and of our wits within. Much of the 
drawing this month must be memory drawing, 
corrected by the living object when possible, and 
by pictures. Our model and object drawing has 
helped us in delineation, and we shall find the 
work of the month rich in returns. The drawings 
will be good and the drawing enjoyable. 


PRIMARY. First Year. A. Make illustrative 
drawings apprepriate to the month. Use colored 

















pencils. 
In the country the subjects may be Sugaring, Wooding, Cows in 
the Barnyard, Hens in the Sun, Early Ploughing. In the city The 
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Frolic of the Wind, Street Cleaning, The Hand-organ Man, etc. The 
illustration aa came from a factory town; ab from a section of 
Dedham where almost everybody keeps hens. Have results discussed 


by the class. Try again. Aim for vividness of expression. 


Second Year. B. Make illustrative drawings 
suggested by fables and fother stories dealing with 
animal and child life. Use color. 

Tell the story, discuss it with the children to discover the most 
important elements to represent. Omit as much as possible, determine 
the absolutely essential factors in the illustration. Every teacher 
knows at sight that ba illustrates a fable, and that bb is the little 
mouse who disobeyed his mother. Pictures should be collected and 
studied by the children, bearing upon the topic in hand. Draw the 
same subject several times, striving for more adequate expression of 


the idea. 


Third Year. C. Make drawings of animals, 
birds, fishes and the figure in action. Use color. 

Select subjects for drawing from available material. If possible 
make many drawings of the subject before the children, discussing 
various positions and characteristic details, until the image is fairly 
clear in the pupils’ minds. Have the drawing by the pupils from 
memory. Discuss results, compare the object, draw again and again. 
Try different ways of representing—crayons, pencil, ink. The illus- 
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tration ca was drawn in pencil, the spots added 
in color, then the background put in in ink. 


The cat, cb, was an ink silhouette. 


INTERMEDIATE. Fourth 
Year. D. Make drawings in color 
from children posed in significant 
costumes. 

Let the children decide upon a pose. Geog- 
raphy and History furnish excellent sugges- 
tions. Arrange costumes for children of differ- 
ent races, Eskimo, Japanese, Dutch, Indian, etc. 
Dress and pose for Ruth Endicott, Priscilla, and 
other maidens, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, 
Miss Muffett. Don’t omit the face. Show the 
children how to draw it with a few character- 
istic lines. Lay emphasis upon good propor- 
tions. 


Fifth Year. E. Make drawings 
of a few of the birds soon to return. 
Give special attention to relative 
sizes and to characteristic color 
markings. 

Of course the best possible way is to draw 
from mounted specimens. Where this is 
impossible, use the Audubon Charts* or such 
illustrated bird books as you happen to have. 
The outlines should be drawn by the pupils 
freehand, but they may be traced. With colored 


crayons or water color indicate the character- 


istic color markings, such as serve to identify 





* The Audubon Bird Charts, published by The Prang 
Educational Company. 
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Originals 
m colores chalk 
Worcesler Mass 
Normal Model School 


Primary 





water color 


SE, 







. Make drawings from insects. 


the bird as one happens to see him out of doors. 
Mix the colors to produce a hue as nearly as 
possible like the hue of the bird. 

The original of ea was made by the ad- 
vanced primary pupils in the Normal Model 
School, Worcester, Mass., under Miss Amy 
Boyden. The drawings were made upon the 
roughest of manila paper with the blackboard 
crayon and charcoal, ‘‘rubbed slightly with the 
thumb to make feathers.” 

Sixth Year. F. Make drawings 
of a few of the birds soon to re- 
turn. Give special attention to rel- 
ative sizes and to graduations of 
color. 

Draw from mounted specimens if possible. 
If none are in the school building, undoubtedly 
specimens may be borrowed from somebody in 
town. Strive to secure good outlines of proper 
proportions, and those gradations of tone and 
hue which give such charming variety to 
plumage. Colored crayon is a good medium to 
use, although many teachers prefer water color. 
If many specimens or illustrations are hard to 
find, make the most possible out of one or two. 
Have language papers prepared treating of the 
life history of the bird studied. Aim for beauty. 

GRAMMAR. Seventh Year. G. 
Give 
special attention to beauty of line 
and to delicacy of coloring. 

Draw from the object. In every town are 


persons who at one time or another collected 
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OUTLINES 


MARCH 





butterflies and moths; in almost every school 
building is a mounted specimen or a child 
who can find one at home. Insects are the 
living jewels of the outdoor world. Lead 


the children to appreciate something of their 


beauty. In drawing remember that wings 
never, NEVER, NEVER grow from the 
abdomen. Draw first the thorax, head, 


abdomen, then the wings properly attached. 
Indicate the characteristic markings, those 
which would help to identify the insect, fifty 
feet away. Use any medium which will 


give the desired effect. 


Eighth Year. G. Make draw- 
ings from living birds, animals, 
fishes, giving special attention to 
detail. 

If nothing larger can be had borrow a 
canary in a cage, have him in a light corner 
of the school room, and let the pupils take 
turns in making studies from him, in differ- 
ent attitudes, using any desired medium. 
The aim should be to appreciate the inimit- 
able grace, the exquisite lines, of any living 
thing. If possible, show Japanese prints 
from drawings similar to those attempted by 
the children. Do not be afraid of trying the 
same subject again and again. 

Ninth Year. H. Make draw- 
ings in silhouette or otherwise 
from the figure in action. 


Let the class agree upon the subject and 
make an attempt to express it without the 
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OUTLINES 





object present. Have the results discussed, select the best and see 
why they are good. Pose a figure, and compare the drawings with it. 
Draw again from memory. Keep at it. Make a series of memory 
drawings each corrected by reference to the pose. Aim for the 
expression of intense action, and for correct proportions. See draw- 
ings by Somerville children, page 299. 

HIGH SCHOOL. Freehand Classes. The train- 
ing which the pupils have received through the 
model and object drawing should enable them to 
make creditable drawings from the pose. If possible 
some interesting scheme of decoration or illustra- 
tion involving the use of the figure should form the 
center of interest, and furnish the incentive to prac- 
tice during the month. 

The making of a school souvenir of quotations, the making of 


cover designs for the next number of the school paper, the decoration 


of the cloak room, lunch room, drawing room — whatever local con- 
ditions suggest or make possible, should be the ‘organizing prin- 
ciple” of the month’s work. The collecting of helpful material, the 


making of preliminary studies, the discussion of processes in produc- 
tion, will give a zest to the work which simple and perfunctory pose 
drawing can never call forth, and without which next to nothing can 
be accomplished along any line in high school work. The lectures on 
the history of art may be made to contribute to the success of the 
enterprise. , 

Mechanical Classes. Those students who intend 
to enter some technical school, from this time on 
may have to give special attention to problems 
which will fit them for entering with credit. The 
supplement this month, by Miss Dearborn, will be 
found suggestive along this line. Other students 
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who have completed the set of representative draw- 
ings, may well begin a series of studies in full 
sized detail drawings based on the plans. 

Details of a door with molded finish, of a window hung with 
weights, of a cornice with a gutter and conductor, are excellent sub- 
jects. A set of architects’ drawings should form the guide in such 
work. The lectures on the history and practice of structural art may 
be made to contribute to the interest in this work. Builders have not 
always hung doors on cast-iron butts, nor swung windows from 
weighted cords. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR MARCH WORK 


Animal drawing. General plan. Augsburg’s Manual, Part I, Chap. 
XII. In silhouette, Hall, Brush and Pen, Chap. II. In ink, out- 
line, Hall, Applied Arts Book, February, 1902. In pencil and 
crayon, Dogs, Studio, October, 1902, pp. 288, 291. Leopards, 
Studio, May, 1go1, pp.151-161. Tigers, etc., April, 1901, pp. 75-86. 
In wash, Studio, December, 1900, p. 96. Books of Carleton Moore 
Park. McClures, January, 1904, pp. 227-244. 

Birds in Color. The Audubon Bird Chart, Prang Educational Co. 
The American Bird Magazine, Worcester, Mass. Birds and 
Nature magazine, Chicago, Ill. Bird-Lore, New York. A few 
in Bird-World, Stickney, and in First and Second Book of 
Birds, Miller. 

Birds, drawing of. Augsburg’s Manual, PartI, Chapter XI. Tadd, 
New Methods, p. 159 etc. 

Birds. Japanese drawings. Craftsman, January, 1904, pp. 386, 388. 
Japanese prints, Matsuki, Boston. 


Birds as Ruskin sees them. Love’s Meinie. Lovell edition, Fifth 
Part of Volume IX. 


Brush drawing. Augsburg’s Manuals. Part I, Chapter XIV. Part 
III, Chapter I. 


Butterflies in Color. In Insects Injurious to Vegetation, Harris. 
Manual of N. American Butterflies, Maynard. 


Face, Drawing, for beginners. Augsburg’s Manual, Part III, Chap- 
ter V. For advanced classes, Rimmer’s Art Anatomy and 
Hatton’s Figure Drawing. 


Figure Drawing. Hall, Applied Arts Book, March, 1go2. Hale, 
Applied Arts Book, February, 1903. Hatton, Figure Drawing 
and Composition. Rimmer, Art Anatomy. 

Fish, drawing of. Sargent, Applied Arts Book, February, 1903, p. 176. 
Japanese drawings, Matsuki, Boston. Augsburg’s Manual, 
Part III, p. 202. Tadd, New Methods, p. 143 etc. 


Pose drawing in pencil and colored chalk. Studio, January, 1904 
Work of Lewis Baumer, pp. 233-238. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


ROWING teachers realize the 
importance of attempting more, 
of doing a little better each 
year. Only by ‘‘taking thought’”’ 
can one add to his intellectual 
stature. If last spring you gave 
special attention to the coming 
forth of the flowers, this year 
plan to enjoy the return of the birds. In the School 
Library, or better yet, in the private library of 
every teacher, should be at least one reliable hand- 
book of the birds of the region. The first book 
mentioned below is a model book of its class. For 
the children to study, for use as supplementary 
reading, for inspiration and for instruction in method, 
other books may be of greater value, but a book 
like Chapman’s should be included in even the 
smallest working library. Another indispensable 
help in teaching is the Audubon Bird Chart, pub- 
lished by the Prang Educational Company. This 
chart consists of two parts, each cloth backed and 
mounted on rollers. All the common birds are 
here represented natural size and color. For the 
average school, with changing teachers and half- 
hearted janitors, this chart is better than a collec- 
tion of mounted birds. It is large enough to serve 
for class lessons in drawing to fix in mind charac- 
teristic forms and colors.* Three periodicals bear- 


*The Audubon Bird Charts. Each part about 21-2 x 31-2 feet. Price, $1.30 
each, postpaid. Special discount for quantities. Prang Educational Company. 
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ing upon this subject are The American Bird Mag- 
azine, profusely illustrated with photographs of wild 
birds from life, published by American Ornithology, 
Worcester, Mass., monthly, $1.00 per year, Birds 
and Nature, published by the Nature Publishing Co. 
of Chicago, monthly, $1.00 per year, and Bird-Lore, 
edited by Frank Chapman and published bi-monthly 
by Macmillan, $1.00 per year. All these have colored 
plates made by photographic processes. Bird pic- 
tures in color may be purchased of the Perry Pic- 
tures Company, Malden, Mass., each 7 x g, price 
two cents. 

Birds of Eastern North America. Frank M. Chap- 
man. D. Appleton & Co. 1896. Size 5 x 7}. 
428 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Excellent in plan, accurate index, useful key to each species, good 
descriptions, helpful illustrations, colored plates giving typical bird 
colors, entertaining notes upon all the important birds by the author 
and other well-known bird lovers. An indispensable book. 
Handbook of Birds of the Western United States. 

Florence Merriam Bailey. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. 1902. Size 5x7}. 604 pages, 33 full page 

and 600 other illustrations. $3.50. 

This book stands side by side with Chapman’s as a reliable and 
inspiring guide, and is the book for bird lovers west of the Mississippi. 
The full page illustrations by Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes show birds 
very much alive, and at home in their habitat. 


Apgar’s Birds of The United States. Austin C. 
Apgar. American Book Company. 1808. Size 
5x74. 416 pp. Profusely illustrated. $2.00. 
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A surprisingly compact and complete book dealing with birds 
found throughout the country east of the Rockies. Especially valuable 
to the beginner because filled with illustrations which illustrate. 
Among the warblers, for example, where identification depends largely 
upon the head-markings, the head only is given and that full size. 
The technical terms of ornithology are made clear by abundant illus- 
tration. A map indicates the range covered by the birds described.* 
There is a field key and a museum key. One chapter deals with the 
preparation of bird specimens for the cabinet. 


Our Common Birds and How to Know Them. John 


B. Grant. Scribners. 1897. Size 74 x5}. 224 pp. 

64 plates. $1.50. 

The illustrations are half-tone plates from stuffed birds, and 
enable a novice to identify easily all the birds he is likely to discover 
the first season in New England. A Color-Guide by which a bird 
may often be identified by color alone is a helpful device. Another 
table quite as valuable is that ‘‘intended to show at a glance the 
order, sub-order, family and sub-family of each bird.” Another good 
book of this class for beginners is Birds through an Opera Glass. 
Merriam. 75 cents. 


The Bird Book. Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. D. C. 


Heath & Co. igor. Size 5x7. 276 pp. Illus- 
trated. 60 cts. 


This is the book for the teacher who has already studied birds in 
a superficial way and wishes to know the subject more thoroughly. 
Miss Eckstorm’s father had one of the largest and finest private col- 


lections of birds in the United States, and from a child she has known 





* The continent is covered more thoroughly by the following : 
Canada. Mcllwraith. Birds of Ontario. $2.00 
Mississippi Valley. Goss. Birds of Kansas. $7.50. 
Northwest. Coues. Birds of the Northwest. $4.00. 
Southwest. Coues. Birds of the Colorado Valley. $4.00. 
Pacific Coast. Belding. Land Birds of the Pacific Coast. 
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birds intimately and loved them dearly. Her book is that of a scholar 
who is still humanly sympathetic and responsive to beauty. It is 


calculated to give a scientific attitude towards nature. 


The Woodpeckers. Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1g01. Size 54x74. 132 
pp. 5 colored plates and 21 other illustrations, $1. 
Like the Bird Book by the same author, this deals with birds in a 

more serious way than books whose aim is identification merely. 

Grant and Merriam give us a nodding acquaintance with our feathered 

friends. Miss Eckstorm would have us know them intimately. The 

teacher who has helped class after class to recognize the birds as they 
return, will find fresh inspiration and delight in this eye-opening 
book, which includes in its key all the woodpeckers of North America, 
and through study of a few birds opens the door to a better knowl- 


edge of all. 


Bird Day: How to prepare for it. Charles A. Bab- 
cock. Silver, Burdett & Co. t1gor. Size 6x7}. 

96 pp. Illustrated. Soc. 

A useful little book, giving the history of the movement for 
‘*Bird Day,” plans of study, directions for written work, programs, 
appropriate selections from the poets, and other valuable information 
for teachers. Under the leadership of Mr. Babcock, Bird Day cele- 
brations would never be perfunctory nor sentimental, they would be 


educational and enjoyable. 


Nature Study and Life. Clifton F. Hodge. Ginn 
& Co. 1902. Size 5x74. 514 pp. Fully illus- 
trated. $1.50. 

This modern classic in the realm of nature study, the most com- 
prehensive, the most richly suggestive, the happiest in style, contains 
four chapters on birds of more value to teachers than four whole books 
by certain other authors. These chapters deal with the life, food, 
work and enemies of wild birds, how to discover birds’ nests, how to 
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feed, house and tame birds, and how to organize for their protection. 
It is not a book for identifying individuals but rather for bringing 
one’s self into sympathy with all kinds of animal and bird life. Ifa 
teacher of nature study can afford but one book this is the book to buy. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Among recent additions to the list of books by such well-known 
authors as Burroughs, Flagg, Abbott, Parkhurst, Merriam, Keysor, 
Miller, Gibson and Seaton, are the following well-adapted to inter- 
mediate and grammar grades : 

Ways of Wood Folk, William J. Long. Ginn & Co. 206 pp. Illus- 
trated, 50 cents. The book deals with both two-footed and four- 
footed wood folk. There are fascinating stories about the wild 
duck, oriole, crow, quail, chickadee, yaffle, white owl and pine- 
grosbeak. 

Wilderness Ways, is the second book in the series. It has 156 pages, 
is illustrated, and is listed at 45 cents. This contains chapters on 
the white-throated sparrow, the great horned owl, the white- 
headed eagle, and the loon. 

Secrets of the Woods, the third book, has 186 pages, is illustrated, 
and costs 50 cents. Only two birds are included in its goodly 
fellowship, the kingfisher and the partridge. 

Wood Folk at School completes the series by Mr. Long. The book 
has 188 pages, 10 full page illustrations, and several others, excel- 
lently well done by Charles Copeland, the principal illustrator of 
the series. The birds treated are the fishhawk, the blue heron, 
and the partridge. Long is inimitable. 

The First Book of Birds, Olive Thorne Miller. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 150 pp. Illustrated, 60 cents. This charming little book 
deals with bird life, the bird’s home, the baby birds, how they are 
fed, how they change their clothes, how they learn to fly, how 
talk, travel, and make friends, how they work for us, and how we 
may help them. Eight of the twenty full page plates are colored. 

The Second Book of Birds, by the same author, costs $1. It contains 
210 pages, and has 24 full page plates, eight of which are colored 
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Our 


with unusual fidelity to nature. This is the book from which to 
learn why and how birds have been grouped into families. It 
treats of twenty-nine families and several branches of some of 


them, including nearly one hundred representative birds —eastern, 


western and southern. The style is well suited to grammar school 
children. An unusually attractive book. 
Bird-World. J. H. Stickney. Ginn & Co., 244 pages. Illus- 


trated by half-tones from nature and from drawings by Ernest 
Thompson-Seaton. Eight of the plates are in color — 60 cents. 
The book treats of about fifty of the more common birds in an en- 
tertaining way. In the appendix is a key for identifying birds by 
their colors. This is a book for intermediate grades. 

Feathered Friends. Elizabeth and Joseph Grinnell. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 144 pages. Illustrated. Cost 38 cents. The pub- 
lishers have done northern children a real service in giving them 
an attractive book in simple language which deals not only with 
our common birds but with the mocking bird, the buzzard, the 
mountain quail and the humming birds, known to them hitherto 
chiefly by name. 


Every Day Birds. Bradford Torrey. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 106 


pages, with twelve colored plates from Audubon’s monumental 
work on ‘‘ Birds.” From the artistic point of view Mr. Torrey’s 
charming text is far superior to the famous plates. Grammar 
grade children will enjoy both equally well. The last four chap- 
ters, Birds for everybody, Winter Pensioners, Watching the Pro- 
cession, and Southward Bound, have to do with the migrations, a 


topic about which but little supplementary reading is to be found. 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


Booklovers. 


To the teacher of art the Booklovers is of special value for the 


well illustrated article on Photographic Portraiture. Few portrait 


painters can equal the artistic effectiveness of such compositions as 


Miss Weil’s ‘‘ Hydrangeas,” or her ‘‘ Mrs. Gillespie,” Mr. Steichen’s 
‘*Chartran,” or Miss Kiasebier’s ‘‘ Decorative Portrait.” An article 
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on Modern Stained Glass is illustrated chiefly with the work of 
William Willet, who represents the ‘t new school” among the glass 
artists of America. The six modern masterpieces reproduced in color 
are disappointing. The best is Geoffroy’s Visiting Day at the Hos- 
pital, and that is sadly out of register. A most amusing caricature by 
Max Beerbohm, on p. 265, and another by Rene Bull on p. 272, are 
worth noticing. 


Century. 

The Roman Villa series with illustrations by Maxfield Parrish, 
contains a masterpiece of three-tone work, Villa Chigi. The afterglow 
and the brimming fountain are as charming as the composition. The 
half-tone of St. Peter’s from the Vatican Gardens is next best. This 
number has an interesting group of portraits : Timothy Cole’s engrav- 
ing from Velasquez’s Philip Il, The Last Portrait of Washington by 
Dr. Dick, Henry Van Dyke by J. W. Alexander and Mrs. H by the 
same artist; The Princess Louise and Madam LeBrun and Daughter, 
in color from pastels by J. Wells Champney after the originals by 
Nattier and Le Brun. The last, the frontispiece is a fore-gleam of 
what the three-tone process is destined to do for us in the way of re- 
producing the masterpieces of the renaissance. Sarah Stilwell’s 
Princess at Table is an effective composition when cut off on the 


nearer edge of the tray cloth. 


Country Life. 

Magnificent half-tones from roses, water lilies, olives and grapes, 
full of suggestion for design, especially page 303! On the cover, amid 
the ads and in the text may be found pictures of terns, dogs, horses, 
poultry, gulls, and bluejays. Save the holly, page 315, for next 
Christmas. The article on Thoreau, by Oliver Brownson Capen, is 
good supplementary reading. The nature study teacher will preserve 
the article on the Buttonwood Tree, and the fine spray of Spruce on 
the contents page. 

Craftsman. 

The great article for the teacher of art is Adaptation of Ornament, 

from the French of M. P. Verneuil, by Irene Sargent, with twenty- 
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eight illustrations, and not a useless one in the lot. The Silversmith’s 
Art is as usual full of suggestions for the Manual Arts teacher. An 
article on clay modeling, by Valentine Kirby, and one on A Forgotten 
Art, namely the carving of figureheads, by Isabel Moore, will also be 
of interest to him. The Modern Mission Style of architecture in Cal- 
ifornia is exceedingly attractive on paper and as described by Mr. 
James. The designs for things in wood given under the caption Man- 
ual Training and the Development of Taste, are simple and sensible 
for the most part, more sensible than some of the details in the 
Second Craftsman House. The Scarf designs are so simple as to be 
almost idiotic. How hard it is to take hold of a problem and think it 
through on its own conditions! It is so much easier to fly from one 
fad to another. ‘‘ Most people,” said Ruskin, ‘‘ would rather die 
than think.” 


Harper's. 


The features which make this magazine especially valuable to art 
teachers this month is the color printing. It is of charming delicacy, 
very effective, for managed with great skill. How much can be done 
with a single tint of blue Mr. Nichols has shown on pages 360 and 
365, and with orange, on pages 361 and 363. The possibilities of a tint 
block are suggested by the sunny Gondoliers of Venice and the phos- 
phorescent Diver in the Blue Grotto by Louis Loeb, in Zangwell’s 
Italian Fantasies. The coloring of Yohn’s plate opposite page 400 is 
another success, although it is what certain artists sneeringly call ‘‘ A 
stained drawing.” The other plate (opposite page 398) seems a little 
pallid for artificial light. Good and bad qualities are pretty evenly bal- 


anced in the illustrations in charcoal ( ?) for Elizabeth, but in Sterner’s 
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drawings for The Witchcraft of Chuma, it would be hard to point out 





the bad. The work of W. D. Stephens is worth studying for its com- 
position and for the soft play of the light over everything. W. T. 
Smedley expresses character well in his illustrations for The Matri- 
culation of Courtney. Henry Hutt’s use of color in The Sphyx is 
clever but not quite convincing. The color and the black-and-white 
are not happily married. This is a great number for the advanced 
freehand classes in high schools. 

House Beautiful. 

The manual arts high school teacher who is looking for a simple 
and effective cottage as the organizing center for the work of his 
architectural classes, will find one on page 160, by Robert C. Spencer. 
A good article on the work of Bernard, ‘‘ An Original Painter,” by 
Mr. Pattison of the Art Institute, Chicago, contains reproductions of 
three characteristic works. Suggestive illustrations in advanced 
structural design will be found in Elizabeth Emery’s article on Arts 
and Crafts. Dower Chest Treasures, by Helen Blair; has four old 
quilt patterns worth seeing. It is well to contrast Baillie Scott’s 
‘* Yellowsands,” page 166, with the effortless beauty of the old Ben- 
ning-Wentworth house, page 172. 

McClure’s. 

Every grammar and high school boy will be interested in Schell’s 
Sketching Under Fire at Antietam. High school students should 
study Otto Lang’s pen drawings in The Elusive Ten Dollar Bill. 
Notice how simple and effective is the handling, especially in the 
chair and books, page 416. Compare these with Dixon’s drawings in 
The Fugitive’s Pleasure. How full of life and character are Keller's 
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figures in The Aliens! Notice particularly the two on page 389; the 
old lady, page 392; and the nearer darkey, page 403. Fogarty is 
equally successful in the leading article; compare Cook’s party, page 
340; the figure back to, page 343; the three figures, page 347; and 
the face of ‘‘ the girl from Kansas,” page 349. John La Farge’s sec- 
ond paper on The Hundred Masterpieces deals with War. Turner’s 
Death of Nelson, Velasquez’s Surrender of Breda, and Gros’ Napoleon 
at Eylau are reproduced in half-tone. 


New England. 

An Historical Snow Storm, by Amy Woods, is illustrated by 
excellent photographic views, that on page 758 being especially fine 
as a study in values. The Old Knox Mansion, page 733, is a charm- 
ing picture of a splendid piece of Colonial architecture. Winter, by 
Wislicenus, page 729, is about as full of symbolism as a decorative 
panel can be, sixteen distinct symbols of the season being combined 
successfully. The article on Parks contains some good photographs, 
showing trees of various kinds, useful in teaching city children. 
Outing. 

The Great Cuthbert Rookery, by Mr. Job, is of interest to every 
teacher of nature study and bird-lover, and to every advocate of bird- 
less millinery. The photographs of young egrets, herons and cor- 
morants furnish splendid material for grotesque bird forms in design. 
Hinton Perry’s article on Animals in Art, illustrated by six half-tones 
from sculpture, is a readable resumé, all too brief, of the history of 
the subject, with too little emphasis upon recent work. Breathless- 
ness, by R. Tait McKenzie, will furnish valuable suggestions to the 
designers of athletic posters in high schools. Elephants, tigers, dogs 
and horses are among the animals portrayed in this number. 


Scribner’s. 

The frontispiece is an extremely interesting drawing of Salvini 
Among the Olives on his estate near Siena, by Tito. Notice the 
composition of line and the odd arrangement of values—slightest 
contrasts near the center and strongest ones in the margin. There is 
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a sunny pen drawing by Twelvetrees on page 136, and a clever wash 
drawing by Yohn on page 161, 





as clever as those by Ashe on pages 
240 and 247. Notice the group of still life in the upper part of the 
last. Another fine wash drawing, well composed, and consistent in 
value, is that by Denman Fink, page 212. The three drawings by 
Karl Anderson are a bit out of the ordinary in composition, and 
rather rich in suggested color. Charles Keene as an Etcher is treated 
by M. H. Spielmann, with four examples of his work. The New 
Portel of St. Bartholomew’s New York, as exhibited by Russell 


Sturgis, is almost foreign in its beauty. There is hore for America! 
St. Nicholas. 

A pretty good half-tone from a Franz Hals—A Dutch Baby and 
its Nurse—forms the frontispiece for an article on The Baby’s Cap, 
containing three other foreign pictures. The Animal Ship is attrac- 
tively illustrated by Taber, and Jack Longshort, by Macaulay. There 
are pictures of dogs and monkeys, of an elephant, and a tiger, a 
donkey, a zebra, of horses, alligators, rabbits, muskrats, a half-dozen 
different insects, a fox, acrab, a squirrel, a lizard, and several birds, 
all useful in primary and intermediate grades. The best ‘‘ drawing” 
is to be seen in the section of the Nautilus shell. What a spiral! 
What rhythmic measures! The Alphabet drawings by J. C. Beard 
will please primary children. Four of the ornamented initials in this 
number will be useful as warnings. They are of the sort beginners 
in the art—and all others—should avoid. 
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yw! AST Fall I received a pretty book- 
Wy yy y let of Verses from yo Mis- 
H/f LES, souri. The design of the thing 
WY ae first attracted my attention, then 
WW the head and tail pieces in choco- 
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nm (hin : ©] late and cream, then the verses 
PUN ~~ )) themselves. I did not associate 
: ——*! the name of the author with a 
certain quiet, thoughtful student whom I had known 
at the Massachusetts Normal Art School until I rec- 
ognized a New England flavor in some of the poems. 
Could anything be better for us all in March than 
this word from Mr. Frederick Oakes Sylvester’s 
little book ? 











You cannot turn the portals back, 
Nor close the doors of Spring, 
For I have felt the zephyr’s touch 
And down the vernal vistas 
Heard the north-bound blue-bird sing. 


You cannot Winter’s flag unfurl 
Above the storm King’s towers, 
For I have touched Spring’s garment’s hem 
And o’er the trembling mountains 
Caught the perfume of the flowers. 


The coming of the flowers and birds will be post- 
poned long enough in our northern zone, for us to 
prepare for their coming by certain studies in form 
and color, as suggested in the outline for the month. 
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HE OUTLINE deals with one of the newer 
phases of drawing, and for that reason a few 
introductory words may be welcomed. 


LIFE DRAWING 


As a rule the grade teacher looks upon pose 
drawing as a farce. The attitude of a majority of 


supervisors of drawing is this: ‘‘ Yes, I believe in 
pose drawing, but I have never been able to do much 
with it.’’ The minority say: ‘‘I do not believe in 


it, but I have a little of it to be up to date.’’ The 
children usually find the whole business amusing 
and not to be taken seriously unless their teacher 
happens to be of the serious sort. Everybody is 
forced to admit that the results of pose drawing are 
best in the lower grades where there is no ‘“‘ pose”’ 
and that nothing of consequence appears thereafter 
until about the high school age. From the fourth 
grade, or the fifth, to the eighth or ninth pose draw- 
ing is ‘‘hard.’’ Such a state of affairs calls for 
explanation. We ought not to persist in attempting 
to do that which nobody is certain ought to be done. 

On the next page is a diagram by Dr. Lukens, 
of Clark University, to which Dr. Stanley Hall 
called my attention last winter. 

From this it appears that in stage I, the Kin- 
dergarten age, let us say, the child likes pictures 
greatly, but can not produce them. In stage II, the 
primary and intermediate years, his power to draw 
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outruns his power to appreciate and to enjoy, while 
in the later grammar years and in the high school 
(III) his power to appreciate is again dominant. 
This helps us to see why the work in the primary 
grades is on the average so good and in the grammar 
grades so poor. From five to ten, the period of 
‘artistic illusion,’’ the child is not critical of his 
own work. He draws freely and is happy, un- 
harrassed by doubts as to his own ability, never 
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discouraged by shortcomings. From ten to fifteen 
is the period of transition. He begins to see his 
errors. ‘‘ Shades of the prison house begin to close 
about the growing boy.’’ He sees what to do but 
he can’t do it. His work becomes contemptible in 
his eyes. ‘*‘ Others can do so much better, what is 
the use of trying?’’ The ‘‘others’’ are those who 
have a bit of talent, those who are akin, distantly 
perhaps, to the geniuses, soon to be manifested by 
the sudden flaming up of their power (C). When 
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we stop to think how few, comparatively, become 
high school pupils, and that drawing is usually an 
elective in high schools, we see that we are dealing 
in those years not with the many who will slide on 
through life at the level of ‘‘ Barnes’ Plateau,’’ but 
with the few who during the fateful period of adoles- 
cence when mysteriously reenforced from within, 
catch some vision of beauty, are inspired by some 
excellent achievement, the few who are attracted 
by the difficulties of artistic production, and who 
hear within themselves the voice that whispers, 
‘‘Up and slay them!’’ Children draw the pose well 
in the fourth grade, because they draw everything 
with the greatest facility at that age. They draw 
the pose poorly thereafter because they know too 
much for their hand to follow. The few in the high 
school draw it well again because they are, to some 
degree, talented. 

A course in drawing which has as one of its aims 
intelligence in art matters, which attempts to open 
the eyes of children to all sorts of manifestations 
of beauty, cannot ignore beauty in living things. 
The human figure should not be omitted. But the 
human figure is not the only living and moving thing 
of beauty. The animals, the birds, fishes, insects, 
are all beautiful, each in its own way. Such beau- 
ties are best appreciated through drawing. Is a 
course in Life Drawing possible which shall omit 
no important group, and which shall reduce to the 
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minimum the difficulties of representation during the 
‘‘dark ages’’ of the grammar school? 

The following is the result of much thought and 
experiment in the direction of such a course: 


Primary and Grammar Grades. 

I Illustrative drawing. Any living things of interest to children. 
Each child to tell his own story in his own way, in color. 

II Illustrative drawing. Limited to the representation of one or 
two living things in each scene, in color. 

Ill Drawing animals, birds, fishes, and the figure in action, 
from memory after close observation, in color or in silhouette. 

IV Studies of children posed in significant costumes. Emphasis 
laid upon color. 

V Studies of birds for characteristic markings. Color in flat 
tones mostly. 

VI Studies from birds for variety of color, — gradations of tone 
and hue. 

VII Studies from insects for beauty of line and harmonies of color. 

VIII Studies of living birds, animals and fishes, for accurate 
drawing of details. 

IX Silhouettes of the figure in action. Memory corrected by 
studies from the pose. 

High School. 

I Pose drawing from figure in action, in costume, outline. 

Il Pose drawing from figure in action, breadth of light and shade. 

Ill Studies of the whole figure in repose. 

IV Studies from the head. 

This outline allows for the freest possible ex- 
pression at the beginning and gradually concentrates 
the pupils’s attention upon individual objects. 

The larger facts of life and movement are em- 
phasized first, and later those of form and structure 
which require greater precision. With the dawn of 
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the adolescent period movement and expression are 
again made prominent, again with the emphasis first 
upon the larger facts of action and mass, and after- 
wards upon those elements demanding closer obser- 
vation and greater delicacy of touch. Life becomes 
still life in the middle grades because that is more 
nearly adapted to the conditions existing in those 
grades. Such a course would seem to be in harmony 
with what the psychologists now believe, and with 
what teachers find it possible for children to do with 
sufficient success to insure enthusiastic endeavor in 
every grade. 

Pose drawing is allowable whenever and where- 
ever it seems desirable as an element in illustration, 
but I believe it should not be required for its own 
sake earlier than the ninth grade. 


LATE IV shows what ninth grade children will 

do if well taught. These drawings seem to me 
as good in proportion and as full of life as drawings 
by ninth grade children ought to be. If they were 
any better one would be inclined to suspect the 
teacher! The letters by five different pupils show 
that the work has been done intelligently, and that 
it is genuine. 


R. AUGSBURG’S aarticle on Action Drawing, 
makes clear the steps to be taken to secure 
facility in expressing action. It will be followed by 
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another dealing with drawing in masses — clothing 
the skeletons with flesh. 


ISS BENNETT, of the Roxbury high school, has 

been able to secure excellent home work in 
life drawing. Some of the sketches by her pupils are 
shown on Plate V and VI. These are all five or ten 
minute studies and were cut from large sheets con- 
taining from three to six sketches each. They were 
made during the second week of the term after one 
week’s instruction in school. During the first week 
the home work reflected the school studies too 
strongly, it was stiff and conventional. Miss Bennett 
told her pupils to select subjects impossible in the 
schoolroom, to be original, to be bold. In school the 
pupils made three studies a week of forty-five min- 
utes each, from models posed by a committee selected 
from the class. At home they were required to make 
at least five original studies a week requiring from 
five to ten minutes each. The results of the home 
lessons are always discussed by the class with great 
delight. 


HE CALENDAR, Plate VII, comes from Pater- 
son, N. J. Miss Etta F. B. Smith, teacher of 

art, writes in regard to it as follows: 
We took as motive for the cover an evergreen or Christmas tree. 
In working it out on cross section paper some students made use of 
the cross as shown in the accepted design, —an exercise in dark and 
light. The other pages are from the pose and allrepresent actual class 
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SHOWING THE TWENTY-FOUR POINT 
NEW CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE SERIES 
MADE ON “AMERICAN POINT LINE” BY 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


HIS face is the result of many years of 
QW experiment. The designs were finished 
{| early, but have been altered again and 
| again. The Cheltenham face is unique 
in that it is extremely thin, legible and 
<—— compact. Fully twenty per cent more 
matter ¢ can n be set In a given space than with any body 
letter now in use. By thus compacting the words, the 
white spaces between are intensified, giving them much 
more prominence as words. 
@ The human eye sees only the upper half of a line of 
type. The lower half may be cut away, and the line 
can be read easily. The Cheltenham Oldstyle face also 
takes this principle into account. 
q In reading matter there are many more letters with 
ascending stems (b df h1) than with descending stems 
(j pq). Therefore, the last-named letters have shorter 
Stems, and those with ascending stems are so designed 
that these stems are longer. A turned ‘‘d’’ does not 
match a “‘p.’’ By this arrangement the upper half of a 
line of Cheltenham is “‘lighted”” with white space. 


Theltenham Oldétyle 
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work, so are of course very crude. The designs were prepared to be 
colored in flat washes by all the members of the drawing classes, when 
printed. We are selling them for twenty-five cents each to cover ex- 


penses of printing and ribbon used in tying. 


APER CUTTING has its advantages in certain 

grades, where pupils need to think of outlines 
and masses rather than detail. The Circus Proces- 
sion on pages 318 and 319, was made in Hyde Park, 
Mass., the day after Barnum’s circus had paraded 
the town. It represents class work, one animal by 
each pupil. It is reproduced through the kindness 
of Miss Bordman, supervisor of drawing. 


HROUGH the kindness of Mr. Joseph W. Phin- 

ney, of the American Type Foundry, we have 
the example of Cheltenham type (page 332). The 
page is worth studying not only for its letters, but 
for its spacing and for the fine proportions of head- 
ing, initial and body. The notan of the initial and 
its composition of line are a model for those who 
would make initials perfectly related to the page as 
a whole. 


EW YORK, the collector of great publishing 
houses, has often made Boston stand and de- 
liver! The Prang Educational Company is the latest 
acquisition of the Metropolis. This Company, a 
pioneer in art instruction, has an international repu- 
tation. Its many friends will find the new head- 
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quarters at 113 University Place, commodious and 
attractive. 


CHOOLROOM wit is more plentiful in Massa- 

chusetts than elsewhere, if one is to judge by 
the returns. But I am reminded of what Asa Gray 
once said to a woman who, after one of his inspir- 
ing lectures on botany, asked if Cambridge was not 
a rich country botanically: ‘‘Madam,’’ he replied, 
‘fany country is rich which is observed.”’ 


F the Supplement this month Miss Lillian Dear- 
born, Supervisor of Drawing, Quincy, Mass., 
writes as follows: 


As I understand it there is no requirement that students should 
know anything of mechanical drawing in order to enter the Institute 
of Technology, but they may take an examination in this subject or 
present work they have already done and be excused from taking what- 
ever part of the course they have satisfactorily covered elsewhere. 

The drawings which I sent you are of the kind which the students 
take the first half year of the course there and I give them to the boys 
in the high school with the idea that it may enable them to take a 
somewhat advanced standing. 

Any drawings involving similar principles would be given equal 
credit. 

I do not know to what extent more than one angle is used. The 
Institute has this year adopted the use of the third angle. I do not 
try to have any other used. 

LILLIAN DEARBORN. 

Quincy, Mass., Jan. 21, 1904. 

The drawings contained in the supplement illus- 
trate some of the problems given to high school boys 
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who are preparing to enter the Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Sheets 1-4 are given principally to enable the 
pupils to acquire a correct handling of the drawing 
instruments. 

Sheets 1 and 2 are done in pencil only.* Sheets 
3 and 4 are first carefully done in pencil and upon 
approval are inked in. Considerable attention is paid 
to neatness of work. 

The principles of projection are studied and ap- 
plied to solid objects, prisms, pyramids, cones, etc., 
both parallel and at compound angles to the planes 
of projection. The intersection of two solids is also 
taken. The model is supposed to be in the third 
quadrant. 

A few objects are represented by isometric draw- 
ing. Light and dark surfaces are separated by shade 
lines and given different values of color. 

The remainder of the work consists of working 
drawings of simple models carefully arranged and 
lettered. 





* Sheet 1. Geometrical Problems. A To draw a perpendicular to a line at its 
end. B To bisect an angle. C To divide a line into any number of equal parts. 
D To trisect a right angle. E Ona given sideto construct a square. F Ona given 
base to construct a regular pentagon. 

Sheet 2. Geometrical Problems. G To construct a regular hexagon of given 
side. H Within a circle to inscribe a regular pentagon. I Within an equilateral 
triangle to inscribe three equal circles tangent to each other and to the sides of the 
triangle. J Within a circle to draw six equal circles tangent to each other and the 
given circle. K To draw an ellipse by means of a trammel, the axes being given. 
L To draw an ellipse the axes being given. Sheet 3. Practice with instruments. 
Sheet 4. Practice with instruments. 
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The illustrations are as follows: 

Sheet 5. Projection of square pyramid at differ- 
ent angles. 

Sheet 6. Projection of the intersection of tri- 
angular prism and triangular pyramid. 

Sheet 7. Isometrical drawing of stool. 

Sheet 8. Working drawing of wooden faucet. 


ARVARD University has announced its summer 

courses for 1904. The course in Drawing and 
Painting, popularly called Design, and that in Arch- 
itectural Drawing, are of especial interest to teachers 
of drawing. A summer spent at Cambridge with 
Dr. Denman W. Ross is an experience one can hardly 
afford to miss. Not often does one find the most 
thorough and scholarly instruction, enriched by the 
finest obtainable examples of artistic achievement, 
given by a man whose theories are embodied in his 
own works, and whose charming personality is a 
perpetual inspiration to nobler living. Send to the 
Clerk of the Summer School, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, for a descriptive circular. 


HE Copeland Hand Weaver is probably the loom 

you have been looking for. Clamped to the desk 
or table it is ready for use. The J. L. Hammett 
Company, 120 Summer Street, Boston, will send you 
an illustrated circular. 
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OLOR is the crowning glory of the masterpieces 

of Renaissance. If you have never seen the 
originals and wish to know what Raphael’s Madonna 
of the Chair or Murillo’s St. Anthony really are, you 
had better send thirty-five cents to the W. A. 
Wilde Company, 120 Boylston St., Boston, or 192 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for one of their excellent 
Colorgraphs. Circular upon application. 


NE would have to hunt a long time for a pod 
fuller of peas than this: ‘‘ A Progressive Pocket- 
sized Periodical Pertaining to Practical art, Philo- 
sophy, Psychology and Pedagogy, Published monthly 
at Palisades.’’ Such is the explanatory note upon 
| the title page of the initial number of ‘ Articraft,’’ 
the latest New York dollar magazine. It contains 
two articles of special interest to teachers, ‘‘ Pyro- 
graphy,’’ by W. G. Bowdoin, and ‘‘A Wonder in 
Woodwork,’’ describing a screen by that original and 
interesting architect, Louis H. Sulivan. 


OW about pushing the School Arts Book? You 
like it. Let your friends know about it. We 
shall, with your help, continue to make each new 
number a little better than the last. 











PRESENT AND FUTURE 


The future works out great men’s purposes ; 

The present is enough for common souls, 

Who, never looking forward, are indeed 

Mere clay, wherein the footprints of their age 

Are petrified forever. Better those 

Who lead the blind old giant by the hand 

From out the pathless desert where he gropes, 

And set him on his darksome way. 

I do not fear to follow out the truth, 

Albeit along the precipice’s edge. 

Let us speak plain; there is more in names 

Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 

Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 

Behind the shield of some fair-sounding name. 

Let us call tyrants tyrants and maintain 

That only freedom comes by grace of God, 

And all that comes not by His grace must fall; 

For men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig leaves for the naked truth. 
James Russell Lowell. 
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